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would be inopportune as well as fruitless, fell in with, her mistress's mood, instead of struggling against it. The result was that the Queen, whose sobs were stifling her, at last wept freely, and was greatly relieved thereby ; she gradually recovered her self-control, and the paroxysm left her, as such paroxysms always did, firmer and more resolute than before, so that when she returned to her apartment it was impossible to read upon her features the slightest trace of emotion.
The dinner hour drew nigh, and Mary, who in the morning had longed impatiently for it, in order to enjoy her triumph, now viewed its approach with some uneasiness. The bare thought of coming again face to face with that woman, whose pride she had constantly to put down with sarcasm, wearied her anew, after the mental fatigue of the day. She therefore determined to absent herself from dinner as she did the preceding day. She was the more inclined to congratulate herself upon this determination when she learned that on this occasion the duties which the family had undertaken to perform to set the Queen's mind at rest were not performed by Lady Lochleven, but by George Douglas, whom his mother, still chafing over the scene of the morning, sent to replace her. When Mary Seaton informed the Queen that she saw the black-haired youth coming across the court-yard on his way to her apartments, Mary, as we have seen, was well satisfied with the course she had adopted, for the young man's impertinence wounded her more deeply than all the overbearing insolence of his mother.
She was not a little surprised, therefore, when Mary Seaton came to her to say that George Douglas had dismissed the servants, and craved the honor of speaking with her concerning a matter of great importance. The